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III.— NOTES TO THE DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS 
BASED ON GUDEMAN'S EDITION. 

The following notes present a consideration of some of the 
features of the vocabulary of the Dialogus. The Lex. Tac. 
furnishes the basis for complete comparisons so far as it is 
finished, but it is not possible to do this at present in the case of 
most authors. At whatever time the Dialogus was written, its 
vocabulary was a part of the vocabulary of the day, and as such 
was the result of antecedent conditions. Though the writer may 
not have been consciously a debtor to any preceding writer but 
Cicero, there are expressions used by him which can be found in 
other works whose style widely differs from that of the Dialogus. 
Without implying anything as to authorship, we shall for the sake 
of convenience speak of the writer of the Dialogus and of Tacitus, 
in comparing some features in the style of the Dialogus and 
the historical works of Tacitus. Though the language has a 
bearing on the question of authorship, we shall present parallels 
between the Dialogus and other works without implying that 
they are indicative of any connection between the writers. In 
the same way divergences from the usage of Tacitus will be 
presented simply as differences, without reference to the question 
whether Tacitus did or did not write the Dialogus. The question 
of the limitations of imitation or reminiscence on the one hand, 
and of development and of differences on the other, will not be 
discussed, but parallels will be presented as parallels and differ- 
ences simply as differences. Besides the presentation of gram- 
matical features, we will discuss some readings and a few other 
points which come up in connection with the Dialogus. 

i, 7. tam magnae = tantae. There are but few examples of 
this usage outside of Seneca, who has the expression more than 
two dozen times, e. g. Dial. 6, 24, 3 'in tam magna feminarum 
turba'; N. Q. 3, 12, 3 'si rerum naturae tam magna portio'; Ep. 
21,4 'inter tam magna nomina.' 

1, 13. admodum iuvenis. In addition to the passages usually 
quoted of the use of these words may be given Livy 29, 20, 2, 
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referring to Scipio : ' quattuor et viginti ferme annos ' according to 
26, 18, 7. 39, 47, 1, referring to Demetrius, who was about 25, 
according to 40, 6, 4. 

1, 17. quisque with plural predicate, though rare in most 
classical prose-writers, is found twice in Sallust and seems a 
favorite expression of Livy, especially when he uses 'pro se 
quisque.' See Draeger, H. S. 1, 172. 

1, 17. animi et ingenii, twice in the Dialogus and once in 
Tacitus, is a common collocation in Cicero and occurs a few times 
in Livy, e.g. 9, 17, 10; 22, 29, 9; 25, 37, 2; 34, 18, 3; 38, 50, 12; 

39. 40. 4- 

1, 18. isdem nunc numeris isdemque rationibus persequar, 
servato ordine disputationis. This statement seems modelled not 
only upon Cic. de Orat. Ill 4, 16 'nos enim qui ipsi sermoni non 
interfuissemus et quibus C. Cotta tanttimmodo locos (= numeros) 
ac sententias (= rationes) huius disputationis tradidisset,' but also 
N. D. 3, 4, 10 'mandavi enim memoriae non numerum solum, 
sed etiam ordinem argumentorum tuorum.' Cf. Pliny, Ep. 1,1, 
1 'servato temporis ordine.' 

2, 6. The plural of uterque is rarely found in Quintilian and 
Pliny the Younger. The former has it 5, 10, 43 and 12, 1, 22; 
the latter, Ep. Trai. 19, 2 and Pan. 72 utrisque; Pan. 5 utrorum- 
que. Cf. Suetonius, p. 311 R. 'uterque an utrique.' 

2, 7. adsectabar. A good illustration of the use of this word 
is Pliny, Ep. 2, 14, 10 "narrabat ille (Quint.) 'adsectabar Domitium 
Afrum.' " 

2, 16. tamquam . . . habiturus. The passages cited from Taci- 
tus in most instances have the perfect participle instead of the 
future. This is explained by the omission of the subj. esset, 
although this is not paralleled by Agr. 24, 13 'saepe ex eo audivi 
. . . debellari obtinerique Hiberniam posse; idque . . . profuturum, 
si . . . tolleretur. 

3, 13. dimissa priore cura novae cogitationi incumbam. Cura 
has the same ambiguity of meaning as the word 'work' and may 
mean either the composing or the composition. The first meaning 
is illustrated by Pliny, Ep. 3, 5, 14 'in itinere quasi solutus ceteris 
curis huic uni vacabat.' in the Dial, the word indicates the com- 
position to correspond to cogitatio, which = consilium. Instances 
of this are not rare in other writers. Cic. ad Fam. 10, 3, 3 
'incumbe in earn curam et cogitationem'; ad Att. 12, 35 'rogo 
. . . ut hanc cogitationem toto pectore amplectare.' See also ad 
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Att. 4, 2, 6; 8, 15A, 1 ; 10, 5, 1 ; 10, 16, 4; ad Fam. 12, 13, 1; 
13, 41, 2. Livy 6, 35, 1 ; 40, 21, 2; 36, 7, 1 ' interrogates senten- 
tiam in universi belli cogitationem.' Sen. Dial. 10, 9, 1 'cogita- 
tiones suas in longum ordinant.' Suet. Nero 47 'cogitatione in 
posterum diem dilata.' Justinus 38, 1, 2 'dum in his cogitatio- 
nibus versatur.' 

3, 16. modo — nunc for modo — modo occurs twice in Tacitus, 
H. 2, 51 ; 3, 85. These indicate different phases of one action, 
while the Dialogus passage, 'modo circa Medeam, ecce nunc 
circa Thyestem consumas,' calls attention to two distinct actions 
at different periods of time. Illustrations of each usage are not 
wanting in both prose and poetry. Ovid, Met. 8, 290 'modo 
proculcat . . . nunc metit'; 8, 506; 9, 766; 10, 123; 11, 64; 13, 
922; Stat. Theb. 9, 773 (modo, nunc, nunc); 12, 389; Sil. Ital. 7, 
590 ; 12, 642 ; 16, 504. When the words are used to contrast the 
past and the present they generally have different verbs, e. g. 
Ovid, Met. 1, 299 'modo carpsere . . . nunc ponunt'; 15, 769 
'modo vulneret . . . nunc confundant'; Stat. Theb. 4, 817 'modo 
virens . . . nunc sordet ' ; 1 1, 40 ' modo scandebant . . . nunc defen- 
dunt'; Curt. 4, 14, 21 ; Petron. 46 'modo circumferebat . . . nunc 
extendit.' In some instances no verb is expressed in either part, 
e. g. Ovid, Met. 13, 483 'o modo regia coniunx . . . nunc etiam 
praedae mala sors'; Sen. Rhet. Contr. 9, 26, 10 'modo... 
patrem, nunc periclitantem ' ; Curt. 10, 7, 2 'consors modo, nunc 
solus heres.' In some cases the verb is expressed in but one part, 
as in the Dialogus passage, e. g. Ovid, Met. 11, 243 'modo tu 
volucris . . . nunc gravis arbor eras'; Ars Am. 1, 88 'modo 
patronus, nunc cupit esse cliens'; Martial 6, 22, 2 'moechum 
modo, nunc maritum facis.' 

5, 5. Spitta De Tac. in componendis enuntiatis ratione, p. 142, 
says: 'at numquam apud Taciturn et — et negationem sequitur 
quod num omnino latine dicatur valde dubium est.' C. 5, 5 'quis 
enim nescit neminem mihi coniunctiorem esse et usu amicitiae et 
assiduitate contubernii' and 34, 11 'nemo . . . dicit, quominus et 
iudex et adversarius' are only apparent exceptions, for while 
nemo is negative in form, it is used with positive content. The 
statement should perhaps be taken as referring only to three 
co-ordinate terms. Cf. Sen. Dial. 6, 19, 4 'nee carcerem, nee 
flumina . . . nee tribunalia et reos et . . . tyrannos'; Ep. 99, 9 'nil 
non lubricum et fallax et . . . mobilius'; de Benef. 2, 31, 5 'non, 
quicquid potuero, et faciam et reddam, et . . . sequar, et . . . 
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cupiam'; N. Q. i, 5, 6 'non et aqua rupta fistula sparsa et remo 
excussa . . .'; Dial. 18, 10 'non ilia levis et fugax et subinde 
fugienda'; 113, 15 'nulli non et color proprius est et figura sua 
et magnitudo'; 117, 15 'quominus et sapientia bonum sit et 
habere sapientiam ' ; Cic. ad Att. 2, 17, 1 'ne et opera et oleum'; 
ad Fam. 11, 28, 4 'nisi et vita et spes.' (See note ad C. 22, 20.) 

5, 9. quisquis alius, alius following a relative pronoun is 
found nine times in the Dialogus and thirty times in Tacitus, 
once in inverse order — Ann. 14, 33 'aliudve quod.' In Livy 
alius follows in most cases. Out of thirty-nine instances noticed 
in Seneca, aliud precedes in but four, e. g. de Benef. 6, 19, 1 'aliud 
quoddam.' Gellius uses the words very freely, but in the forty- 
five instances noticed he does not seem to have any preference as 
to arrangement. 

5, 10. Gloria is used throughout the Dialogus of literary fame 
and also in Ann. 12, 28. There does not seem to have been any 
disinclination to use the word with this meaning whenever an 
occasion presented itself. Cf. Sail. Cat. 1,3; 3, 2 ; Verg. G. 4, 6 ; 
Propertius 5, 10, 3; Martial i, 25, 8; 5, 10, 12; 10, 64, 3; 10, 
103, 3; Pliny, Ep. 1, 16,6; 2, 3, 8; 3, 9,8; 3, 21, 6; 5, 17, 5; 6, 
8, 6; 7, 9, 10 ; Sil. Ital. 4, 527 ; 9, 343. 

5, 13. apud nos. Vos is objected to on the ground that it 
would include the author. If so in this passage, then consistently 
so throughout the Dialogus where the reference is a general one, 
e. g. 16, 5 et Messalla 'aperiam' inquit ' cogitationes meas, si illud 
a vobis ante impetravero, ut vos quoque sermonem hunc nostrum 
adiuvetis.' The inclusion of the writer at any point where vos is 
used is to violate the spirit in which the author gives his ex parte 
testimony as to the dialogue by representing the speakers as not 
at all conscious of his presence at any point in the conversation. 

6, 8. orbos et locupletes et potentes. Cf. Sen. de Benef. 4, 3, 
2 ' locupletes et potentes et reges aliena ope non indigentes.' 

6, 11. Draeger, H. S. II, p. 365, §431, is wrong in confining 
the use of voluptas with the infinitive in prose to the Dialogus. 
Cf. Sen. de Benef. 4, 13, 2 'nobis voluptas est dare beneficia vel 
laboriosa'; 7, 2, 3 'ilia est voluptas et homine et viro digna non 
implere corpus . . .'; Ep. 90, 40 'inventum monstrare alteri 
voluptas erat' 

6,11. homines veteres et senes. Cf. Aelius Lampridius (Scrip. 
Hist. Aug. 18) 16, 3 'illi consuetudo, ut si de iure aut de negotiis 
tractaret, solos doctos et disertos adhiberet, si vero de re militari, 
militares veteres et senes bene meritos et locorum peritos.' 
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6, 24. lenocinatur voluptati. With the meaning 'adds to' the 
verb is used also G. 43. No distinction can be made between the 
meaning in the Dialogus passage and Sen. Contr. I 1, 18 'lenoci- 
natur, inquam, gloriae meae, ut videar patrem etiam prohibitus 
aluisse.' 

6. 25. extemporalis. This word seems to occur but twice in 
preceding writers: Sen. Rhet. Contr. VII, Intr. 2 'e. facultas*; 
Petronius 6 'ab extemporali declamatione' (quoted by Mayor ad 
Juv. 1, 16). 

6, 26. quamquam quae [alia] diu seruntur atque elaborantur 
grata, gratiora tamen quae sua sponte nascuntur. The restora- 
tion of quae seems correct, though the reading quaedam (Bennett) 
without grata restores the contrast, and by the dropping of quae 
after quamquam leaves the letters -dam, out of which were differ- 
entiated both diu and alia by different scribes. 

7, 4. pro mediocritate huius quantulaecumque in dicendo 
facultatis. These words of Aper seem modelled after the words 
of Crassus, Cic. de Orat. 1, 25, 117 'illam ipsam, quamcumque 
adsequi potuerit, in dicendo mediocritatem.' 

7, 10. in ak>o oritur. The MSS have alio and editors have 
put forth more than a dozen conjectures in its stead. The evident 
contrast is between oratorical power and the lack of it. The 
following illustrations are of men ' quo sordidius et abiectius nati 
sunt . . . eo clariora et ad demonstrandam oratoriae eloquentiae 
utilitatem inlustriora exempla sunt.' To the long number of 
conjectures we add 'in oratoria oritur,' the larger part of the 
noun having fallen out before the verb of similar form. See 
Quint. 2, 14. 

7, 13. iuvenes vacuos et adulescentes. MSS iuvenes et adu- 
lescentes, most editors vacuos et adulescentes. For a statement 
similar to the common reading see Sen. Ep. 20, 2 'qui iuvenum et 
otiosorum aures disputatione varia aut volubili detinent.' 

8, 11. sordidius et abiectius. The same collocation occurs 
Tac. 13, 46, 16, but with the words in reverse order. The same 
is true of tueri et defendere D. 7, 8 : G. 14, 4 ; robur ac vires D. 
10, 22: Hist. 1, 87; 2, 11; gloria, honor D. 12, 14: G. 5, 5; 
severitas ac disciplina D. 28, 11: G. 25, 7; probitas et modestia 
D. 29, 7 ; 40, 8: G. 36, 4; labor et meditatio D. 30, 9: A. 4, 61. 
This difference of arrangement is not without interest, since the 
reversed order of words in the Dialogus may be considered as 
evidence of the direct indebtedness of the author to Cicero. C. 
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8, 1 8 the arrangement 'agunt feruntque' is a variation from the 
usual order of the words in both Greek and Latin. "Cf. Tac. 
Ann. XIV 38 'igni atque ferro' for the regular 'ferro ignique.' " 
The reverse order of these words is found elsewhere, e. g. Veil. 
2, no 'igni ferroque'; Curt. 3, 4, 3; Sen. Dial. 2, 2, 2. See also 
Draeger, H. S. II 65. 

8, 12. quoquo = et quo. To the list of examples given by 
Draeger, H. S. II 36, add Nepos Pelop. 4, 3; Livy 22, 42, 2; 
Curt. 4, 1, 16; Sen. Ep. 17, 7; de Benef. 2, 13, 1. 

8, 12. notabilior is used twice by Tacitus. The positive is 
freely used by Pliny the Younger, who also has the comparative, 
Ep. 3, 11, 2. C. 18, 7. The comparatives of both audens and 
audenter are not freely used. The former occurs Tac. H. II 2 ; 
Verg. Aen. VI 95 ; Sen. Ep. 82, 19 (after quoting the passage 
from Vergil); Pliny, Ep. 9, 26, 9; 9, 33, 4; Stat. Theb. 2, 175; 

9, 208 ; Suet. Jul. 58 ; Am. Marc. 15, 5, 30. The comp. of auden- 
ter is found in five passages in Tac, Quint. 8, 3, 27 ; Suet. Cal. 
8 'abusumque audentius mendacio'; Am. Marc. 27, 9, 1. 

The comparative of fidelis is found C. 34, 25 and Ann. XV 67, 
in a quotation. It does not seem to have been avoided by other 
writers, e. g. Livy 23, 16, 1 ; 39, 26, 12; Sen. (Dial. 4, 34, 4; N. 
Q. 4, 10, 1 adv.); Quint. (10, 3, 2 ; 6, 2 adv.); Pliny, Ep. (1, 12, 
7; 2, 13, 6; 3, 14, 3). 

8, 18. principes in Caesaris amicitia for p. amicorum Caesaris 
or p. inter C. amicos. Cf. Pliny, Ep. 3,-5, 18 'in amicitia princi- 
pis'; 3, 7, 3 'in Vitelli amicitia.' 

9, 2. apud te. 21, 1 in quibusdam. Peterson ad Quint. 10, 2, 
15 states that in is used for apud in speaking of an author's whole 
works or general characteristics, not of a particular passage or a 
particular composition. The broad distinction between the two 
prepositions is that apud is personal and is used with the names 
of authors when one has their works and not their persons in 
mind. In early Latin, in was regularly used when the reference 
was to the author's works. However, in late Latin in encroached 
on apud, and Servius and other writers regularly use in where 
early writers would have used apud. The distinction drawn 
between in and apud does not hold at all for this period. When 
in is used with the name of an author in the earlier period it does 
not differ from apud with respect to general or particular refer- 
ence, but the author is considered with respect to his style or 
credibility. So considered, the author is depersonalized and 
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takes the impersonal preposition in. See Schmalz, Antibarbarus, 
s. v. in. 

The statement 21, 1 'equidem fatebor vobis simpliciter me in 
quibusdam antiquorum vix risum, in quibusdam autem vix som- 
num tenere. Nee unum de populo . . .' is an evident adaptation 
of a statement of Cicero, Brutus 85, 293 'ita laudavisti quosdam 
oratores, ut imperitos posses in errorem inducere. equidem in 
quibusdam risum vix tenebam quum Attico Lysiae Catonem 
comparabas.' Preceded and followed as quibusdam is by per- 
sonal nouns, it seems that it also must be personal. This would 
decide the gender of quibusdam in the Dialogus passage, even if 
the following unum did not point to a preceding personal word. 
The in, however, has a meaning entirely different from in used in 
quotations. It is here used 'with reference to,' depending on 
risum tenere, as in Cic. in Vatin. 8, 20 'in qua tua cogitatione nos 
. . . vix dolorem ferebamus, illi autem . . . vix risum tenebant.' 

9, 22. mansurum. The first instance of the use of this word 
as an adjective seems to be Verg. Aen. 3, 86 'mansuram urbem.' 
It is found a few times in Ovid, e. g. Met. 5, 227 'mansura moni- 
menta,' and Seneca, e.g. Dial. 1, 6, 5; 3, 20, 2 'firmo mansu- 
roque'; de Benef. 1, 11, 1 ; 1, 12, 1 ; N. Q. 2, 50, 2. Tacitus has 
six examples, and it is the only future participle which is freely 
used by him as an adjective. See Helm, Quaest. Synt., p. 19 f. 

9, 26. indulgentiam principis mereri. The frequent occurrence 
of indulgentia in the epistles of Pliny to Trajan (22 times), as 
well as the frequent use of indulgeo, shows that the word was 
common in the courtly phraseology of the day. For mereri = 
consequi see Peterson ad Quint. 10, i, 72. 

9, 28. genium propitiare. For a similar expression see Petro- 
nius 74 'genium meum propitium habeam.' 

9, 30. Another good example of ex adding an intellectual 
element to the original meaning is Fronto, p. 146 N. 'hoc indicat 
loqui te quam eloqui malle.' Cf. Sen. Ep. 123, 17 'haec discenda, 
immo ediscenda sunt.' Cf. Gellius 1, 15, 18. 

10, 5. nedum ut. To the examples given by Draeger, H. S. 
II 693, add Sen. Dial. 2, 8, 3 ; 10, 7, 4. 

10, 14. vester = tuus. A good example of this is Pliny, Ep. 
Trai. 3, 1 'utprimum me, domine, indulgentia vestra promovit.' 
tua indulgentia is used 17 times. 

10, 22. robur ac vires. Livy has the same arrangement 21, 
40, 8 ; 25, 21, 7 ; 42, 11, 6. In reverse order 42, 51, 4, as in Tac. 
H. 1, 87 ; 2, 11. 
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10, 17. For an example of polysyndetic et more than twice 
repeated see Ann. 13, 21, 16 'adoptio et proconsulare ius, et 
designatio consulatus, et cetera apiscendo imperio praepararentur.' 

10, 20. mox summa adeptus, for the usual reading adepiurus 
is accepted on the analogy of Tac. H. II 82 'plerosque senatorii 
ordinis honore percoluit (sc. Vespasianus) egregios viros et mox 
summa adeptos.' The two passages, however, are not at all 
analogous. To Vespasian they were egregii, while adeptos is a 
statement from the standpoint of Tacitus looking at their subse- 
quent career, and not from the standpoint of Vespasian. Adep- 
iurus summa is not objectionable, for the nominative of the fut. 
part, with ace. occurs, e. g. Pliny, Ep. 1, 8, 3; Sen. Dial. 6, 24, 2 ; 
de Benef. 1, 1, 2. 

10, 24. vanescere for evanescere occurs frequently in Tacitus, 
who uses the common form but once, H. 2, 32. Neither Pliny 
the Younger nor Quintilian use either word freely. Pliny has 
vanescere Ep. 1, 8, 15 ; 6, 16, 6; Quint, vanescere 4, 3, 8; evane- 
scere 1, 7, 6; 6, 1, 28; 12, 10, 75. 

10, 32. meditatus videris elegisse. Although meditatus is not 
used by Tacitus in an absolute and active sense, Ciceronian usage 
clearly supports it, e. g. de Orat. 2, 80, 325 'meditati ediderunt'; 
de Legg. 1,4, 12 'paratus et meditatus accedo.' 

12, 13. male admissum. Admissum as a noun is rare. To the 
short list in Harpers' Lex. add Ovid, Met. 1, 210 'quod tamen 
admissum, quae sit vindicta, docebo'; n, 380 'memor admissi'; 
Macrobius, Sat. 1, 11,3 'plenum crudelitatis admissum.' 

12, 14. Ulli as a substantive is rare in prose. Tac. uses it 
Ann. 11, 27 'ullis mortalium.' In the following it is used only 
with a negative, as in the Dialogus: Sen. Dial. 7, 27, 2 'nee ulli 
magis intellegunt'; de Benef. 3, 28, 6; Pliny, Ep. 2, 14, 8 'nee ulli 
magis laudant'; 7, 20, 1 ; Suet. Jul. 75 'nee ulli . . . reperientur.' 
With non : Sen. Rhet. Contr. 1, 2, 11 'non ullas . . . admittit.' 

12, 18. introspicere altius. Alte with the same meaning 
occurs again C. 19, 12 'alte repetita series,' and in three passages 
in Tacitus, Ann. 3, 65. 72. H. 4, 12 'a. expediam,' which is from 
Vergil, G. 4, 285. Alte seems to have been closely associated 
with repeto, see e. g. Cic. ad Fam. 1, 9, 4; Orat. 3, 11 ; Justinus 
18, 3, 1 ; 42, 2, 7; Sen. Rhet. Contr. 2, 11, 6; 2, 13, 14; Sen. Nat. 
Quaest. 2, 2, 2; 3, 12, 1; Quint. 5, 7, 27; 6, 2, 2 ; 6, 5, 3; 11, 1, 
62; Pliny, Ep. 2, 3, 3; 2, 6, 1 ; 4, 11, 15; 4, 13, 10; 7, 4, 2 ; Suet. 
Nero 2. 
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12, 19 fabulosa nimis et composita. 37, 35 intulerit ictus et 
exceperit. These passages illustrate the Dialogus usage in placing 
between two words another word which stands in the same relation 
to both. This inclusion of a term can be well illustrated from 
Pliny, Ep. 5,6: 8 'frequens ibi et varia venatio'; 12 'hieme dum- 
taxat et vere'; 16 'demissus inde pronusque pulvinus'; 7 'pro- 
cera nemora et antiqua'; 45 'placida omnia et quiescentia'; 42 
'iudicium meum vel errorem'; 31 'sole utuntur aut umbra'; 37 
'fons egerit aquam et recipit' Seneca furnishes numerous 
examples. A few will be given, showing the wide range of its 
use: Dial. 1, 3, 3 'sonat adhuc et vibrat'; 5, 40, 2 'varie adgredi- 
eris blandeque'; 11, 16, 4; Ep. 74, 31; Dial. 1, 2, 10 'bonas 
tandem ac nobiles edet operas'; 6, n, 3 'inbecillum corpus et 
fragile'; de Benef. 2, 34, 4 'pusilli animi et contracti'; N. Q. 2, 
26, 7 ; 2, 27, 1 ; 7, 27, 6 'insigne quiddam et singulare'; Ep. 20, 3 
'vestis tua domusque'; 66, 34 ' urbibus notus et populis'; 66,40 
'vi quadam et patientia'; 123, 14 'descendentium habitus et 
adscendentium ' ; 116,4 'lacrimas suas et voluptates'; Dial. 1,4, 
12 'verberat nos et lacerat fortuna'; 5, 30, 1 'frivolis turbamur et 
inanibus'; 6, 16, 3 'et occisos vidit et insepultos ' ; Ep. 48, 7 
' tristes docemus et pallidi ' ; 59, 8 ' sequuntur pericula et occur- 
runt.' We have noticed, without attempting to find out the exact 
number, about 150 instances of this inclusion in Seneca. 

13, 17. ut Vergilius ait. The subject usually follows the verb 
in this form of statement, which is not found in Tacitus, for in 
Ann. 11, 3 and 15, 69 there is no quotation. Schmalz, Antib. I, 
p. 124, cites eight more passages where the arrangement is 
similar, including Quint. 10, 7, 14 'ut Cicero dicit,' and 12, 10, 56 
'ut Cicero praecipit.' From Seneca's Epistles add 78, 28 'ut 
Posidonius ait'; 84, 3 'ut Vergilius noster ait'; 115, 8 'ut Ariston 
ait'; 122, 2 'ut M. Cato ait.' Also Dial. 3, 19, 7 'ut Plato ait'; 
N. Cj. 3, 20, 5 ; 4, 3, 4. 

13, 19. in ilia sacra illosque fontes ferant. This statement of 
Maternus is based on Verg. G. 2, 475 'me...dulces Musae 
quarum sacra fero.' The addition of fontes illustrates the dupli- 
cation of parts so common in the Dialogus. Both sacra and 
fontes are used either literally or metaphorically, and either 
meaning will suit here, though the words of Vergil which seem 
to have been in the mind of Maternus point to the metaphorical 
meaning. If taken literally, sacra must = sacra loca, a meaning 
not found in Tacitus, for in H. 3, 33 'omnia sacra profanaque in 
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ignes considerent,' and Ann. i, 54 'profana simul et sacra . . . solo 
aequantur,' the meaning of the verbs precludes sacra loca as 
subject. Ann. 1, 79 'sacra et lucos et aras patriis amnibus 
dicaverint' seems but a variation of the statement of Pliny, N. H. 
2, 140 'lucosque et aras et sacra habemus,' where the context 
decides the meaning of sacra. 

15, 1. vetera tantum et antiqua. This pleonastic collocation, 
though not found in Quintilian, is found in Decl. 314, p. 235, 14 
' vetus ilia et antiqua.' A similar combination of veins and priscus 
was current in the days of Cicero: Tim. 11, 38 'veteribus et 
priscis, ut aiunt, viris.' 

15, 15. Sacerdos iste Nicetes. Though it is impossible to 
decide the question, it is not improbable that the elder and the 
younger Nicetes may have been distinguished by the same char- 
acteristic delivery. At the close of William Pitt's first speech in 
Parliament, Burke remarked : " It is not a chip of the old block ; 
it is the old block itself" (Macaulay, 'William Pitt'). 

16, 22. utrique superstites essent. The general statement is 
that Demosthenes and Hyperides flourished {floruisse) in the 
times of Philip and Alexander : ' ita tamen ut utrique superstites 
essent.' Aper's intention was to give in general terms the period 
when the men flourished, and to prevent a too close limitation he 
adds that they survived both. 

This statement is closely connected with the following : ' ex quo 
apparet non multo plures quam CCCC annos inter nostram et 
Demosthenis aetatem.' From the period of the greatest activity 
of Demosthenes closed by the De Corona (330 B. C.) it was a 
little over 400 years to the time of the dialogue. Had the writer 
wished to reckon from the death of Demosthenes, he could have 
said mortem more easily than aetatem, and need not have uselessly 
called attention to the period when the men flourished. Even 
counting from the death of Demosthenes, nearly 100 years, one- 
fourth of the whole number, is altogether too long a period to be 
designated by 'non multo plures.' 

In the case of numerals, the MSS readings in the Dialogus are 
not at all reliable. The wealth of Marcellus and Vibius (8, 5), 
the present number, the magnus annus (16, 31), the years of the 
reign of Augustus (17, 10), the years of Vespasian (17, 14), the 
time since the death of Cicero (17, 15), the number of the speeches 
of Cicero in Verrem (20, 3), the ages given (34, 32-33) involving 
two chronological errors, are either incorrect or open to discussion. 
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Tres et viginti (17, 11) and centum et viginti (24, 14) are correct. 
Quingenta (9, 25) and centum (25, 4) in all probability retain the 
value originally expressed by a single letter. The time since the 
age of Nestor and Ulixes (16, 19) represents in round numbers 
the computations of antiquity. Unum et viginti (21, 5), the 
number of the speeches of Calvus, can neither be verified nor 
refuted by comparisons with the statement of any other author on 
the same subject. From this it will be seen that the chances in 
any doubtful passage are against the correctness of any definite 
numerical statement in the MSS. 1 

With this in mind it is not at all necessary to believe that there 
is anything in the MS reading (17, 14) 'sextam iam . . . statio- 
nem ' which makes it any more probable than any other reading 
which can be satisfactorily defended as a statement of fact. The 
MS reading gives a succession of cardinal numbers followed by 
an ordinal. This is only one year, not six, and one, not six, 
should be added to the preceding numbers. That sextam is 
introduced where a cardinal is demanded is sufficient to cast 
doubt on the correctness of the reading. The source of the error 
was, we believe, twofold — a wrong transcription and the introduc- 
tion of a gloss. With the reading VI- VII or VIIIIAMTAM 
(sc. annos) . . . STATIONIS, the unusual meaning to be given 
to stationis would call out the gloss principatus. The change of 
VI- VII or VIII with the letters following, to sextam was easy, 
carrying stationis into the accusative, thereby making room for 
the gloss principatus. Both of these methods find place in the 
explanation of the text of the Dialogus. One is applied 20, 3 to 
explain the change of VIINVERREM to quinque in Verrem. 
The second is of frequent application ; see Gudeman ad 10, 25 ; 
15, 4 ; 17, 26 ; 29, 8 ; 30, 5 ; 34, 21 ; 35, 1. 

17, 15. centum et viginti anni ab interitu Ciceronis in hunc diem 
colliguntur, unius hominis aetas. The same statement occurs 
again 24, 14. These statements, c. 37, 7 'cum maxime a Muciano 
contrahuntur,' and the one referring to Vespasian (17, 14) are 
the only ones which have any special bearing on the date of the 

'The difficulty seems to have arisen in dealing with the Roman numerals, 
whose proper transcription, in the case of numbers not well known, depended 
on a clearly discriminating power of the eye. As a good illustration of the 
failure to transcribe properly, see the MS statement of the number of years 
in the magnus annus, C. 16, 31 ; Serv. ad Verg. A. 1, 269; 3, 284. See also 
Crit. Ap. to Pliny, N. H., passim. 
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dialogue. The data are the number of years from the beginning 
of Vespasian's reign, while Mucianus was still alive, 120 years 
from the death of Cicero. A reference to Mucianus in Pliny, N. 
H. 32, 6, 62 indicates that he was then dead. As Mucianus is 
mentioned in book 31, it is not an improbable supposition that he 
died not long before the statement in book 32 was written. The 
date of the death of Mucianus can thus be brought within quite 
definite limits. That Pliny the Elder composed rapidly is shown 
by Pliny, Ep. 3, 5. Two works containing 68 books were written 
after the reign of Nero. Making some allowances for the time 
spent in the collection of material, the 32d book must have been 
written but a short time before the dedication to Titus in 77 A. D. 
In the Praef. 2, Pliny says of Titus : ' tu sexies consul ac tribuni- 
ciae potestatis particeps'; 2, 24, 22, 89 'de qua quinto consulatu 
suo Titus imperator perscripsit, ad hunc diem novissime visa.' 
The entire work is thus seen to be confined to a very short period 
before the time of the dedication, and the statement about Muci- 
anus coming so near the end of the work makes it probable that 
Mucianus died in 77 A. D. 

The words unius hominis aetas are considered by Gudeman as 
the pivotal point upon which Aper's argument rests, the enumer- 
ation of the reigns being brought in merely for the purposes of 
verification. 

The argument for the existence of the Roman belief that 120 
constituted the limit of human life is based upon two statements : 
Treb. Poll. Vita Claud. 2 ' Doctissimi mathematicorum centum et 
viginti annos homini ad vivendum datos . . .'; Serv. ad Verg. 
Aen. 4, 653 'Tribus humana vita continetur, natura cui ultra 
centum et viginti annos concessum non est ; fato . . . fortuna.' 
The statement of Treb. Poll, contains a statement referring to 
Moses which indicates that the limits stated had been computed 
by Christians, if so the fact did not form a part of Pagan belief. 
That this was the case is shown by Censorinus de D. N. 17, 3-4, 
who mentions this as one of five different views. Servius states 
that 120 years are the limit naiura, and that 90 years or three 
revolutions of Saturn 'exitium creant, nisi forte aliarum stellarum 
benignitas etiam tertium eius superet cursum.' The Schol. Dan. 
ad Aen. 4, 696 does not seem to be aware of the distinction drawn 
by Servius, nor does Servius himself seem to be committed to 
120 years to the exclusion of other periods: ad Aen. 6, 325 
'centum autem annos ideo dicit, quia hi sunt legitimi vitae 
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humanae.' See also comment on saecula, ad Aen. 8, 508. 
Gellius 13, 1 discusses praeter nahiram and praeter fatum in 
Cicero, and makes both mean a violent death. He quotes a 
parallel statement from Demosthenes, and says : "Aird^aros enim 
8a.va.T0s quasi naturalis et fatalis nulla extrinsecus vi coactus venit." 
The two are considered synonymous ; nor do earlier references to 
death, fato, contain any inkling of the interpretation of Servius. 
Cf. Macr. Som. Scip. 1, 6, 83 'cum aetas tua quinquagesimum et 
sextum annum compleverit, quae summa tibi fatalis erit, spes . . . 
te videbit . . . sed si evaseris insidias propinquorum.' 

The statement that two men reached the age of 120 years (Cic. 
de Sen. 19, 69; Pliny, N. H. 7, 48, 156; Ps. Plut. Placit. 5, 30) 
can be matched by statements about men who reached still 
greater ages. If the statement of Tac. Ag. 44 'excessit LVI 
anno . . . medio in spatio integrae aetatis ereptus' points to the 
same belief, it will be necessary to interpret other references to 
aetas in the same way. But other expressions in Tacitus, such as 
exacta aetas and extrema aetas, will not bear such an interpre- 
tation. The promise of the haruspices recorded by Flav. Vop. 
Vita Floriani 15 (2), 2 was to be fulfilled at the end of a thousand 
years. Vopiscus suggests that he gives the statement merely as 
a curiosity. Censorinus de D. N. 17, 15 quotes from Varro a 
statement of the augur Vetttus, that if there were 12 vultures 
' quoniam CXX annos incolumis praeterisset populus Romanus, 
ad mille et ducentos perventurum.' The method is the same as 
is Vergil's in computing the length of the reign of Ascanius, and 
the line of the Alban kings — successive multiplying of the base 
number by ten. 

Whatever weight may be attached to the passages indicating a 
belief in 120 years as the limit of human life, the fact is not stated 
where we would most expect it. Pliny, N. H. VII 153-65 con- 
siders the duration of life, but finally has recourse to the census 
of Vespasian, and gives ages varying from 120 to 150 years. 
Censorinus de Die Natali 17 considers the question at consider- 
able length. After defining saeculum (2) : 'spatium vitae huma- 
nae longissimum partu et morte definitum,' and discussing the 
limits fixed by others, he gives (5-6) the Etruscan method of 
computation. Their saecula had varied from 100 to 123 years, 
according to Varro. The Romans, because they could not com- 
pute the saeculum exactly, (13) fixed 100 years as the limit 
because that was an Etruscan saeculum, because many Romans 
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lived to that age, and perhaps, as Varro records, because of a 
belief that men could not endure longer. (See also Pliny, N. H. 
IX > 37. 7°> 184.) He closes the discussion with the statement of 
Vettius quoted above, referring not to personal, but to national 
existence. 

Statements in the writers of about the time of Tacitus do not 
reveal any such belief. 

Seneca, Dial. 6, 21, 3 'licet mihi vivaces et in memoriam traditae 
senectutis viros nomines, centenos denosque percenseas annos ' ; 
10, 3, 2 'pervenisse te ad ultimum aetatis humanae videmus. cen- 
tesimus tibi vel supra premitur annus ' ; Ep. 74, 27 ' honestam vitam 
ex centum annorum numero . . .'; 91, 14 'ab originesua centesimus 
annus est, aetas ne homini quidem extrema.' Cf. 72, 3 'longissimos 
humani aevi terminos' ; 77, 20. Hominis aetas, definitely limited, 
is not mentioned. Tacitus, Agr. 3, 10, says of 15 years : 'grande 
mortalis aevi spatium'; Quint. 3, 1, 9 'longissimae aetatis nam 
centum et novem vixit annos'; Pliny, Ep. 2, 1, 7 'plenus annis 
abiit'; 4 'annum tertium et octogensimum excessit.' For later 
statements see Capella 6, 697 'aetas illis ultra humanam fragili- 
tatein prolixa, ut mature pereat qui centenarius moritur'; Macr. 
Som. Scip. 1, 6, 76 'aut decies septeni aut septies deni compu- 
tentur anni, haec a physicis creditur meta vivendi, et hoc vitae 
humanae perfectum spatium terminatur.' 

The late period at which the statements of Servius and Treb. 
Poll, were made, the attitude of other writers to the facts stated, 
the absence of any mention by contemporary writers of the 
supposed limit, give sufficient ground to reject the interpretation 
that for the time of Tacitus hominis aetas meant 120 years to the 
exclusion of other periods. Even if the fact could be established 
beyond a doubt, nothing would be gained. If hominis aetas = 
120 years and the sum of the reigns verifies the correctness of the 
statement hominis aetas, it also verifies 120 years. Nothing is 
gained by shifting from a number to its equivalent expressed in 
another way. That the items were given for the verification of 
the sum 1 20 years is shown by the fact that at the close of c. 24 
Maternus returns to the subject, and speaks not of the hominis 
aetas, but of the exact number of years. Aper gave the separate 
items, summed them up, gave an example of a man whose age 
was not known, but it was to the exact number of years that the 
minds of his hearers clung, though Messalla paid but little atten- 
tion to the statements, and (25, 4) drew the line 'ante centum 
annos.' 
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Aper had a twofold object in calling attention to the fact that 
1 20 years had elapsed since the death of Cicero. First to show 
that the glory of the orators mentioned from Caesar (B. C. 100- 
44) to Corvinus (B. C. 64?-A. D. 8?) was nearer to his own age 
than to the age of Servius Galba (189-138 B. C.) or of C. Carbo 
(Cons. 120 B. C); second, to prevent the disputants from classi- 
fying as ancients 'oratores quos eorundem hominum aures adgno- 
scere ac velut coniungere et copulare potuerunt.' He illustrates 
the latter by two examples : one an old man whom he had seen 
in Britain, and who had seen Caesar ; the other, some old soldiers 
who had received a donation from Augustus, and who might 
have heard Corvinus and Asinius. Aper had seen the old 
Briton ; his hearers had seen the old soldiers. Both illustrations 
are used as connecting links between two periods. Soldiers 95 
years old when the congiarium was distributed by Titus in 72 
A. D. were 25 years old in 2 A. D., while Corvinus was still 
before the public, three years before the death of Asinius. The 
age of the Briton was his age, 55 B. C. + 132 — the number of 
years since he had been seen by Aper. In other terms, his age 
was .ar+132— y or about 152 — y. He may have been 150 or 
even older when seen by Aper. In neither illustration is the age 
fixed, but in this way Aper connected his hearers with Corvinus 
through the soldiers, and himself with Cicero through the Briton. 
In using these illustrations he perhaps did nothing more than 
follow rhetorical models, for Sen. Rhet. Contr. 11 Intr. says of 
himself: 'omnes autem magni in eloquentia nominis excepto 
Cicerone videor audisse ; ne Ciceronem quidem aetas mihi eripu- 
erit, sed bellorum furor . . . intra coloniam meam me continuit : 
alioqui . . . potui adesse illud ingenium . . . cognoscere et . . . 
vivam vocem audire.' 

16, 29. caeli siderumque. The combination of these two words 
seems to have been common, e. g. Verg. G. i, 335 ; Ovid, Met. 2, 
487; 14, 172; Livy 24, 34, 2; Mela 3, 101 ; Curt 4, io, 4; Pliny, 
Pan. 1; Manil. 1, 278; 2, 102; Sil. Ital. 9, 326; Capella 9, 891; 
Arnob. Adv. Nat. 3, 37. Also Tac. Agricola 12, 14. In reverse 
order Sen. H. F. 73, Phaed. 964; Pliny, N. H. 2, 12; Sen. N. Q. 

2, 1, 5- 

16, 29. cum maxime 'at this particular time' is found also c. 

37, 7, eight times in Tacitus, a few times in Cicero and Livy, e. g. 
29, 17, 20 'passi sumus et cum maxime patimur,' and is used with 
considerable freedom by Seneca, e. g. Dial. 3, 16, 3 ; 5, 33, 4 ; 5, 

38, 1 — at least 29 times. 
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17, 13. longum et unum. Cf. Pliny, Pan. 58 'longum quendam 
et sine discrimine annum.' For the postpositive position oiunus 
see Mart. 4, 40, 6 ' communis nobis lectus et unus erat ' ; 1 1 , 49, 2 
'pauper et unus erat.' 

17, 29. Corvinus in medium usque Augusti principatus . . . 
duravit. Temporal in usque is not used by Tacitus, but this does 
not necessarily require the rejection of a non-Tacitean expression 
in the Dialogus. Usque is fairly common with durare, e. g. Tac. 
Ann. 14, 1 ; H. 5, 10; Just. 2, 4, 32 ; Quint. 3, 1, 9; Pliny, Ep. 5, 
16, 5. Though usque ad is used in these passages, durare in is 
common, and the references given by Theilman, Archiv, VI 479 
seqq.,show that writers from Seneca to Suetonius were not averse 
to the use of in usque, though it is not so common as usque ad. 

The fact that the information is superfluous is not a valid 
objection to the passage. Many of the details given, e. g. the 
years of the reign of the emperors and the year in which the 
conversation took place, must have been well known to the inter- 
locutors, and to Fabius, if the work was written within a few 
years, the fact that the author was iuvenis at the time of the 
dialogue. Messalla expressly states (c. 28, 1) that the facts stated 
by him were were well known: 'non reconditas, Materne, requiris 
nee aut tibi ipsi aut huic Secundo vel huic Apro ignotas.' 

19, 11. si dicendo quis diem eximeret. See Cic. ad Quint. 
Frat. 2, 1, 3 'turn Clodius rogatus diem dicendo eximere coepit.' 
Without the specifying ablative the words diem eximere have a 
variety of meanings, e. g. Livy 1, 50, 8 'ea res exemisset ilium 
diem''; Pliny, Ep. 5, 9, 2 'dimittuntur centumviri, eximitur dies'; 
Tac. H. 3, 81 'eximi supremo certamini unum diem postulabat'; 
Livy 25, 3, 17 'concilio diem eximeret.' 

19, 21. etsi non instructus at certe imbutus. Judging by the 
meaning of imbuere in other passages, the contrast here is between 
scholastic and non-scholastic acquirements, and not between exact 
and superficial knowledge. Cicero de Orat. 2, 39, 162 'doctrina 
liberaliter institutus et aliquo iam imbutus usu'; Orat. 49, 165 
'non scripta, sed nata lex quam non didicimus . . . verum ex 
natura ipsa adripuimus ... ad quam non docti, sed facti, non 
instituti, sed imbuti sumus.' The thoroughness of the work is 
implied Pliny Ep. 3, 1, 6 'quibus praeceptis imbuare'; Quint. 2, 
3, 2 'optimis imbui'; Just. 29, 1,7 'dux Annibal constituitur . . . 
odio Romanorum, quo imbutum eum a pueritia sciebant.' 

etsi non ... at certe. Also Ann. 12, 39 'etsi non proelium at 
certe bellum.' Suet. Cal. 12. 'Si non ... at certe' is more com- 
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mon, e. g. Cic. de Off. 3, 7, 33 ; ad Fam. 15, 15, 1 ; ad Att. 9, 7A, 
1 ; Sen. Dial. 11, 4, 3; Front. Strat. 2, 3, 16; Pliny, Ep. 2, 3, 8. 
'Etiam si non ... at certe,' Sen. Contr. 1, 3, 1 ; Sen. Dial. 5, 1, 4. 
Tamen is much more commonly used, but in several instances 
Livy avoided its use, though not using 'etsi non ... at certe.' 
22, 54, 6; 27, 40, 9 he has 'certe ... etsi non,' avoiding the 
adversative particle by reversing the order. 2, 43, 8 'etsi non . . . 
saltern'; 25, 6, 2 'etsi non . . . certe'; 38, 26, 6 'etsi non'; 44, 6, 
7 ' etiam si non ' without the following particle. Also Ovid, Met. 
2, 322. With at, Sen. Ep. 68, 1. 

20, 8. laetitia referring to literary qualities occurs again Macr. 
Sat. 5, 1, 15, commenting on Verg. G. I 84 seqq. 'ecce dicendi 
genus quod nusquam alibi deprehendes, in quo nee praeceps 
brevitas nee infrunita copia, nee ieiuna siccitas nee laetitia pinguis.' 

21,7. nee dissentire alios. Quintilian gives a more favorable 
view of Calvus 10, 1, 115 'inveni qui Calvum praeferrent omnibus.' 
Though these statements show widely different attitudes toward 
Calvus, there is hardly sufficient ground for the belief that a 
reaction in favor of Calvus had set in during the interval between 
the two statements. Aper's statements, c. 21, 33 and 22, 12, seem 
like intentional misrepresentations. Messalla attaches no weight 
to the statement of Aper, for in c. 25 he ranks Calvus with the 
best of Roman orators. However extensive may have been the 
uncriticised residue of the works of Calvus, there was enough, in 
the opinion of Messalla, to give him a high rank. 

21, 11. verbis ornata et sententiis. This is from Cic. Orat. 3, 
13 'ornata verbis atque sententiis.' 

21, 30. Gudeman here calls attention to the fact that both 
Asinius and Seneca were so blind to their own faults as to criticise 
others for peculiarities conspicuous in their own writings. Had 
the men criticised retorted with a just criticism, the two sets of 
critics would be accusing each other of identical faults. At c. 18, 
24 this state of affairs is not considered likely in the case of 
Brutus and Cicero. The attitude of Asinius and Seneca to their 
own faults shows at least a possibility of either Cicero or Brutus 
erring in critical judgments. 

22, 8. iuxta finem vitae. For a similar use of iuxta denoting 
temporal relations cf. Pliny, N. H. 2, 77, 79, 188 'iuxta solstitia 
. . . iuxta solstitium.' 

22, 8. senior iam. One class of the MSS has this reading, 
the other iam senior. In support of the latter may be quoted 
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the statement of Quint. 12, 6, 4 'iam senior idem fatetur.' Both 
Quint, and the writer may be following the form stereotyped by 
Vergil, Aen. 5, 179; 6, 304; 7, 46; 7, 736; Juv. 6, 215. 

22, 9. postquam magis profecerat. Tacitus has postquam 28 
times with the pluperfect indicative. This shows the result of the 
influence of Sallust, who has the same construction six times in 
the Jugurtha. See Draeger, H. S. II 589. 

22, 20. sit in apparatu et aurum et gemmae. A verb in the 
singular with two subjects differing in person or number connected 
by et — et is extremely rare, e. g. Cic. ad Att. 4, 18, 5 (17, 3) 
' quern quidem abs te, cum dies venerit, et ego et Cicero meus 
flagitabit' Servius ad Aen. 6, 473 'de hoc sermone quaerit et 
Probus et alii.' It is, however, not uncommon when both nouns 
are in the singular. Of this we have noticed about 80 instances, 
chiefly in Cicero's Epistles, Livy, Seneca and Pliny the Younger. 
In some instances the verb is placed between the subjects so that 
the number of the verb is influenced only by the first noun, e. g. 
Cicero ad Fam. 9, 13, 2 'et amicitia movet et humanitas'; Pliny, 
Pan. 63 'et moderatio tua suasit et sanctitas'; Quint. 11, 3, 52 
'qua et distinctio perit et affectus'; 12, 10, 1 'in omnibus his et 
ars est et artifex.' 

In some of the instances one subject is accessory to the other, 
or else the two express phases of a general condition, e. g. ad 
Att. 2, 17, 1 'ne et opera et oleum philologiae nostrae perierit'; 
4, 1, 5 'et frequentia et plausus . . . celebravit'; 9, 17, 2 'perutilis 
eius et opera et fidelitas esset'; ad Fam. 10, 22, 1 'mirifice et 
senatus et cuncta civitas delectata est'; Livy 1, 42, 3 'in eo bello 
et virtus et fortuna enituit'; 7, 30, 8 'spondet et v. et f.'; 31, 9, 8 
'et res et auctor movebat'; Sen. Dial. 7, 1, 4 'et causa et auctor 
est'; Pliny, Ep. 3, 9, 8 'cuius et magnitudo et utilitas visa est 
postulare'; Quint. 11, 1, 43 'facit enim et fortuna discrimen et 
potestas'; Hor. Sat. 1, 6, 93 'discrepat istis et vox et ratio.' As 
will be seen by the examples given, abstract nouns are the subjects 
in most instances, and these were not regarded as distinct entities. 
There are, however, a number of examples in which this is not 
the case, and in which the singular verb is used the same as if 
et — et were not used: ad Att. 16, 1, 6 'egit autem et pater et 
filius'; ad Fam. 5, 7, 3 'sicut et mea natura et nostra amicitia 
postulat'; 10, 33, 1 'nam et robur et suboles militum periit'; n, 
28,4' nisi et ante acta vita et reliqua mea spes tacente me probat ' ; 
J 5> 5- J 'quod et res publica et nostra amicitia hortatur'; N. D. 2, 
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66, 165 'multos praeterea et nostra civitas et Graecia tulit singu- 
lares viros' ; Sen. N. Q. 1, 6, 4 'pro me est et repentina eius facies 
et repentinus interims '; 6, 26, 3 'sed movetur et Aegyptus et 
Delos'; Pliny, Ep. 2, 14, 14 'etutilitas amicorum et ratio aetatis 
moratur'; 4, 9, 11 'et dicentis calor et audientis intentio continu- 
atione servatur'; ad Trai. 23, 2 'et dignitas civitatis et saeculi tui 
nitor postulat'; Justinus 14, 5, 10 'et Eurydice et rex occiditur'; 
Stat. Silv. 4, 2, 9 ' nectat adoratas et Smyrna et Mantua lauros.' 

A singular verb with three subjects connected by et — et — et is 
occasionally found : Cic. ad Fam. 4, 13, 3 ' quibus et natura me et 
voluntas et consuetudo assuefecerat ' ; de Petit. Cons. 11, 42 'cuius 
et frons et vultus et sermo . . . accommodandus est'; Sen. de 
Benef. 5, 19, 6 'prodest enim et animal et lapis et herba, nee 
tamen beneficium dant.' In this the subjects are first kept 
distinct in thought and then considered as plural; 7, 14, 3 'si et 
prudentia et industria etfortitudo muneribus suis functa est'; Cic. 
ad Fam. 16, 17, 1 'nam et doctrina et domus et ars et ager etiam 
fidelis dici potest.' We are able to quote only a few examples in 
which the subjects are not unmodified words: Cic. ad Att. 12, 33, 
2 'sed et paedagogi probitas et medici assiduitas et tota domus in 
omni genere diligens me . . . vetat'; Cic. Cat. 2, 2, 3 'idque a me 
et mos maiorum et huius imperii severitas et res publica postu- 
labat'; Pliny, Ep. ad Trai. 12, 1 'hortatur et natalium splendor et 
sumtna integritas in paupertate etante omnia felicitas temporum'; 
Servius ad Aen. 12, 225 'cuius auctoritatem commendabat et origo 
maiorum et paterna virtus et propria fortitudo'; Cic. ad Att. 3, 
11, 1 'me et tuae litterae et quidam boni nuntii, non optimis 
tamen auctoribus, et expectatio vestrarum litterarum et quod tibi 
ita placuerat adhuc Thessalonicae tenebat.' 

42, 6. ego te . . . Messalla . . . criminabimur. Draeger, H. S. I 
174, §101, quotes Livy 1, 6 'Palatium Romulus, Remus Aventi- 
num ad inaugurandum templa capiunt' as the first example of a 
plural predicate with two distinct subjects in adversative clauses. 
See, however, Cic. ad Att. 15, 9, 1 'ut Brutus in Asia, Cassius in 
Sicilia frumentum emendum . . . curarent.' For other examples 
not cited by him see Curt. 5, 13, 18 'Nabarzanes Hyrcaniam, 
Bessus Bactra . . . petebant'; Suet. Jul. 36 'P. Dolabella classem 
. . . CN. Domitius Calvinus in Ponto exercitum amiserunt'; Just. 
13, 4, 15 'Cariam Cassander, Lydiam Menander sortiuntur'; 15, 
4, 24 ' Seleucus Demetrio, Ptolemaeus Lysimacho iunguntur.' 

23, 15. valeludo, meaning good health. With this meaning 
valetudo occurs once in Tac. and twice in Quintilian. With 
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Cicero it may mean either good or poor health, see Peterson, 
Quint. Intr., p. xliv. In de Finibus it is freely used, meaning 
good health. We have noticed the following in Seneca: Dial. 5, 
5, 1 'firmitas corporis et diligens valetudinis cura'; 7, 21, 1; de 
Clem. 1, 19, 7 ; Ep. 15, 2 ; 76, 12 'si quis omnia alia habeat, vale- 
tudinem, divitias, imagines multas...'; 95, 58 'rerum commo- 
darum possessio . . . valetudo, vires, forma . . .'; 106, 5; 107, 7; 
117, 8 'si valetudo indifferens est bene valere indifferens est.' Cf. 
Dial. 3, 6, 2 'valetudinem . . . firmare'; 5, 8, 2 'valetudini profuit.' 
Fronto also has a few cases, e. g. p. 47 N.; p. 81 (XV 30, 2). 

24, 15. effici ratio temporum collegerit. Cf. Pliny, N. H. 2, 
88 'Aegyptia ratio . . . patere colligit.' Ratio is used in about 
the same way Suet. Cal. 8 ' Plinium arguit ratio temporum.' 

26, 4. tinnitus Gallionis. tinnitus 'jingling style' is cm. dp., 
but its analogue tinnulus occurs in Hieron., Ep. 143, 2 'tinnula 
verba,' and Fronto, p. 156 N. 'graviores sententias apud Annaeum 
. . . neque ita cordaces . . . neque ita tinnulas.' Cf. Quint. 2, 3, 9 
'nam tumidos, et corruptos, et tinnulos et quocunque alio cacoze- 
liae genere peccantes.' (Cited by Peter ad loc. Ill 3, 9.) 

26, 17. vis and sanguis are not always used as synonyms. 
Livy 10, 35, 11 'nee virium quicquam nee sanguinis'; 25, 14, 9 
' quos vires, sanguis desereret ' ; Sen. Ep. 24, 8 ' cum minus san- 
guinis haberet, minus virium, animi idem'; 84, 6 'in vires et in 
sanguinem transeunt'; Ovid, Met. 7, 859 'fugiunt cum sanguine 
vires.' 

28, 7. primum . . . mox. This correlation occurs five times in 
Quintilian, 45 times in Tacitus, and a few times, e. g., in Livy and 
Pliny's Ep. It seems to be relatively the most frequently used 
in Justinus (19 times) and Velleius (12 times, including 2, 102 
' prima parte . . . mox '). 

28, 12. circa educandos formandosque liberos ... in gremio 
ac sinu matris educabatur. Varro, as cited by Nonius, s. v., 
confines physical training to the nurse : ' educit obstetrix, educat 
nutrix, instituit paedagogus, docet magister.' This distinction 
was not always observed, e. g. Suet. Aug. 48 'liberos et educavit 
simul cum suis et instituit'; Titus 2'educatus in aula cum Bri- 
tannico simul, ac paribus disciplinis et apud eosdem magistros 
institutus.' 

Educare is occasionally used elsewhere of physical education. 
Livy 1, 4, 7 'Larentiae uxori educandos datos'; Sen. N. Q. 3, 27, 
2 'quantis laboribus tener educatur'; Quint. 10, 1, 10 'infantes a 
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m utis nutricibus . . . educati'; Suet. Aug. 94 'senatum exterritum 
censuisse ne quis illo anno genitus educaretur'; Justinus 1, 4, 13 
'pro filio pastoris educatur. Nutrici postea nomen Spaco fuit'; 
Arnob. adv. Nat. 5, 13 'lacte infans educatus hirquino est.' See 
Funck, Archiv, VII 82-3. To the references given by him (p. 
95) of parvuli (c. 29, 7), add Justinus 1, 4, 13 'permutata sorte 
parvulorum'; 23, 2, 6; 2, 9; 43, 2, 6; Servius ad Aen. 11, 537 
'quae coepta a parvulis (Thilo),' an incorrect quotation of 
Terence, And. 3, 3, 6. 

28, 23. Educationibus. The plural of educatio occurs Ann. 3, 
25 and Macr. Sat. 1, 7, 25 'educationes et omnium . . . fertilium 
tribuunt disciplinas.' 

30, 1 in quibus et ipsis; 37, 15 quae et ipsa. Et ipse 'likewise, 
equally ' is used ten times by Tacitus, only once with the relative : 
H. 1, 42 'de quo et ipso.' With the relative pronoun et ipse 
occurs a few times in Livy (4, 9, 4; 5, 25, 7 ; 7, 32, n ; 9, 40, 18; 
10, 30, 6; 21, 23, 5 ; 29, 6, 1 ; 44, 5, 10; 45, 38, 12). Seneca does 
not use it freely (Apocol. 4, 2; Ep. 90, 6), though it is quite 
common in Pliny, N. H. (3,54; 10, 31; 11,90; 12,47; 15,43; 
108; et al.), and is found in Pliny, Ep. (3, 9, 20; 4, 22, 5; ad 
Trai. 59). Quintilian has it at least a dozen times (e. g. 1, 4, 9; 
i, 7, 24; 2, 5, 23), Suetonius half as many (e. g. Aug. 43, 89, 97). 
It is used freely by the Scriptores Hist. Aug., and instances of its 
use are scattered through a number of other writers. 

With other words it is used most freely by Livy. Weissenborn 
ad Livy 21, 17, 7 refers to four other instances in book XXI. 
Curtius follows Livy. In Pliny the Elder the occurrences are 
most noticeable in books 16 and 35. Freely used in Suet., in the 
Scrip. Hist. Aug., et ipse is one of the marked features of the 
style, especially of Capitolinus. 

30, 13. suae eloquentiae velut quandam educationem refert. 
Cf. Cic. de Fin. 5, 14, 39 'earum etiam rerum, quas terra gignit, 
educatio quaedam et perfectio est non dissimilis animantium.' 

30, 4. rhetoras. This Greek ace. plural is not common in 
Latin. It is found here, c. 35, 13, and in a Senatus consultum 
quoted by Suet. Rhet. 1, and Gell. 15, 11, 2. It is also found 
Sen. Rhet. Suas. 2, 12; Contr. 7, 19, 8; Martial 5, 56, 3; Macr. 
Sat. 4, 4, 17; 19; 4, 6, 13; 5, 2, 1 ; Quint. 11, 3, 58 'nam Cicero 
illos ex Lycia et Caria rhetoras paene cantare in epilogis dixit.' 
(Cf. Cic. Orat. 18, 57 'e Phrygia et Caria rhetorum epilogus paene 
canticum.') 
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30, 18. Achaiam quoque et Asiam peragrasse. According to 
Cicero's own testimony (Brut. 91, 315), he studied only at Athens 
in Greece proper. Sen. Rhet. has about the same statement : 
Suas. 6, 11 'Siciliam dixit vindicatam . . . Ciliciam . . . admini- 
stratam, familiares studiis eius et Achaiam et Asiam.' The 
explanation is historical — the extension to Greece of the name of 
the province Achaia. Livy frequently has Asia and Graecia 
coupled, but later Achaia took the place of Graecia. Velleius 2, 

23, 3 ' maior pars nobilitatis ad Sullam in Achaiam ac deinde post 
in Asiam perfugit. Sulla interim . . . circa Athenas . . . dimicavit' ; 
Tac. Ann. 5, 10 'Asia et Achaia exterritae sunt.' The account 
following shows that 'Piraeum Atticae orae' (1. 14) was consid- 
ered as part of Achaia. Suet. Nero 22 'Achaiam . . . petit.' The 
account of his return 25 has ' reversus e Graecia.' Pliny, Ep. 8, 

24, 2 'in provinciam Achaiam illam veram et meram Graeciam.' 
For the arrangement of words cf. Suet. Tib. 6 'per Siciliam 
quoque et per Achaiam circumductus.' 

31, 2. opus esse ut. Ann. 3, 69 'expedire ut.' Draeger 
suggests that ut is used with expedire to avoid the dependence of 
one infinitive on another. The Dial, has opus esse ut for the 
same reason. Tacitus does not seem to have serious objections 
to such dependence. Cf. H. 1, 11, 2 'ita visum expedire, provin- 
ciam . . . retinere.' For other examples of opus est ut not cited 
by Draeger, II 273, see Ter. Phor. 204 'opus est nunc quom 
maxime ut sis, Antipho.' For exx. in late Latin, see Just. Inst. 
2, 19, 2; 4, 7, 1 ; 4, 17, 3; 2, 23, 2 'sciendum est opus esse, ut 
aliquis . . . heres instituatur.' 

32, 1. sufficere ut. To the examples cited by Draeger, H. S. 
II 272, add Sen. de Benef. 2, 34, 2 'non sufficimus, ut singulis 
singula adsignemus'; Pliny, Pan. 30 'sufficiat ut scias'; Servius 
ad Aen. 8, 515 'significat nondum eum sufficere, ut intellegatur, 
quid nolit.' 

32, 11. armis instructus . . . artibus armatus. Cf. c. 5, 21 artem 
qua armatus. The apparent shifting of terms is for rhetorical 
effect, and smacks of the style of Gorgias. 

32, 14. pudenda as an adjective is used seven times by Tacitus. 
It is found a few times in Pliny, N. H.; e. g. 7, 149; 33, 50; Pliny, 
Ep. 5, 13, 9; Pan. 54; Quint. 6, 4, 7 'pudendum dictu.' Cf. Tac. 
H. 2, 61, 1. 

34, 4. principem in civitate locum obtinebat. For parallel 
examples in which prtnceps does not refer to official position, see 
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Suet. Aug. 51 'principem etiam in civitate locum tenere'; de 
Gram. 23 'p. locum . . . tenuit'; Fronto, p. 200 N. 'qui nunc fori 
principem locum occupant.' 

35, 6. Non facile dixerim. These expressions are most com- 
mon in Cicero and Tacitus, and used with some freedom by Pliny 
and Seneca ; e. g. Pliny, N. H. P. 28 ; 2, 6 ; 9, 183 ; 33, 9 ; 35, 10 ; 
36, 50; Sen. Dial. 10, 12, 7; de Benef. 1, 1, 3; Ep. 82, 9; 88, 46; 

94. 4i- 

35, 15. pueris . . . robustioribus. Cf. Pliny, Ep. Trai. 96, 2 

'teneri nihil a robustioribus differant' 

36, 5 composita et quieta et beata re publica; 41, 2 compositae 
civitatis. Tac. Ann. 4, 1 'compositae rei publicae.' Cf. Cic. de 
Legg. 3, 42 'composita et constituta re publica'; 2, 11 'vitam . . . 
quietam et beatam.' 

36, 32, quo modo ... sic contra. The statement of Draeger, 
H. S. II 632, 3. 4, does not hold good for the works of Seneca, 
who freely uses both quomodo and quern ad modum, e. g. de 
Benef.: quomodo 2, 23, 1 : 4, 27, 5 ; 5, 8, 2 ; 5, 13, 4 ; 5, 15, 1 ; 6, 
6, 3 ; 6, 8, x (17 exx.) ; quern ad modum 3, 22, 1 ; 6, 11, 4 (25 exx.). 

36, 34. mutum et elinguem. For examples of the reverse 
order see Arnob. adv. Nat. 2, 24 ; 5, 40. 

37, 2. clientulorum. This reading is also given for Tac. Ann. 
12, 36 ' incedentibus regiis clientulis.' In this passage the dimin- 
utive form is hardly in keeping with the display on that occasion, 
nor is the diminutive a form freely used by Tacitus. The Tac. 
Lex. gives nine for the Dialogus : adulesceniulus, ancilla, clien- 
tulus, codicillus, formula, libellus, oratiuncula, parvulus and 
quantulus. Tacitus has these except form, and orat., and adds 
but five more : castellum, lecticula, lectulus, muliercula and 
lenunculus, which is the only one not in common use. In this 
respect the usage of Tacitus widely differs from that of Pliny the 
Younger. See Lagergren, p. 72. 

37, 33. proeliator is a rare word, e. g. Tac. Ann. 2, 73 and twice 
in Am. Marcell. 19, 7, 8 ; 23, 5, 24 'p. miles.' pugnator is equally 
rare. To exx. given in Harpers' Lex. add Am. Marcell. 29, 5, 39. 

40, 1. datum ius potentissimum quemque vexandi. This 
evidently refers to the attacks made on leading politicians by 
Roman orators. Ius, though not an official right conferred, was 
a recognized right. Tacitus, Ann. 2, 30 'certabant (sc. accusa- 
tores) cui ius perorandi in reum daretur' indicates official recog- 
nition given. Cf. Pliny, Ep. ad Trai. 31, 1 'cum ius mihi dederis 
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referendi ad te de quibus dubito'; Sen. Dial. 5, 13, 3 'nisi ius 
amicis obiurgandi se dedisset.' 

40, 11. incitamentum is used fourteen times by Tacitus, who 
also uses it of persons. It is also found Sen. Ep. 64, 9 ; Curt. 4, 
14, 1 ; 8, 14, 11 ; 3, 11, 7 'Dareus curru sublimis eminebat et suis 
ad se tuendum et hostibus ad incessendum ingens incitamentum '; 
9, 5, 6 ' desperatio, magnum ad honeste moriendum incitamentum.' 

41, 19. obviam periclitantibus eat. Obviam ire generally has 
a hostile signification. In Tac. it is used a few times, as in H. 4, 
46 (timori), Ann. 4, 6 (infecunditati), 13, 5 (dedecori), indicating 
hostility to an evil. The verb has the usual hostile connotation, 
but the enemy is not a person, but an abstraction, and good 
results come as a result of antagonism to the evil. With objects 
of this kind the words are not infrequently used. Sail. J. 5, 1 
(superbiae nobilitatis) ; 14, 25 (iniuriae); 31, 4 (factionis poten- 
tiae) ; 42, 1 (Gracchorum actionibus) ; Livy, e. g. 3, 35, 7 (cupi- 
ditati); 3, 37, 8; 3, 59, 4; 4, 2, 11 ; Sen. Dial. 6, 1, 1 (dolori); 9, 
11, 1 (fortunae); de Clem. 1, 25, 4 'evadere pusilla mala, ingen- 
tibus obviam itur'; Gell. 5, 10, 11 ; 6, 3, 42. 

36-40, 8. This section stands between parts spoken by Mes- 
salla and Maternus without any MS indication of the dividing 
line between the two. It has been assigned by critics to Maternus, 
to Messalla and to Secundus. If not spoken by Maternus there 
must be a second lacuna ad 40, 8 of which the MSS do not give 
any indications. The question is discussed at length by Gudeman 
(Proleg. lxxv seqq.). Messalla is rejected because the subjects 
discussed in this section differ from those discussed by Messalla. 
The claim for Maternus is rejected because the statements conflict 
with other statements of Maternus. The argument for Secundus 
is based on artistic considerations in connection with the state- 
ments 1, 15 'cum singuli . . . causas adferrent' and 16, 8 'pro 
duobus promitto: nam et ego et Secundus exsequemur eas 
partes.' In the first statement neither singuli nor causas neces- 
sarily implies that all took a part. It was made before the intro- 
duction of the speakers, and merely asserts that the writer is to 
set forth individual opinions. If causas is taken in the exact 
meaning as discussed by Messalla, then Aper and Maternus are 
excluded from any connection with the essential part of the 
discussion, and the writer's method is decidedly faulty in giving 
half his work to questions outside of his expressed subject. 

The promise made by Maternus (c. 16, 8) does not strengthen 
the plea for Secundus. For Messalla, in accordance with the 
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terms implied in the promise of Maternus, says: 'sunt aliae 
causae, magnae et graves, quas vobis aperiri aequum est, quoniam 
quidem ego iam meum munus explevi ' (32, 30). Maternus, 
contrary to his promise, refuses to do so, asks him to proceed, 
and Aper and Secundus, as if both now stood in the same relation 
to the conduct of the dialogue, nodded their assent, thus leaving 
the field clear for Messalla. 

In favor of Secundus are urged two artistic considerations — 
the manner of his introduction and characterization on a perfect 
equality with Aper, and that it would be unworthy of a literary 
artist to represent Messalla as giving all the causes of the decline 
of oratory. 

The introduction of Aper and Secundus together well illustrates 
the fundamental stylistic feature of the Dialogus — the duplication 
of parts. In scores of passages proper names are presented in 
pairs, and similar arrangements of other words are counted by the 
hundred. Their characterization imitates Cicero's characterization 
of Antonius and Crassus. The characterization of this pair simply 
introduces them as one of the three types of activity represented 
in the Dialogus — the forensic, the poetic and the oratorical. To 
present Secundus and Aper as types of the forensic, and then 
represent Aper as true to his type and Secundus as spokesman 
for the oratorical type, is to violate the conditions implied in the 
introduction. Aper speaks as the representative of the forensic 
type, and the development of the Dialogus shows that the 
discussion of oratorical questions was reserved for the orator 
Messalla alone. 

Throughout the Dialogus, Secundus is consistently subordinated 
to the other speakers, while their attitude toward Messalla is far 
different. The implied advice of Secundus to Maternus (c. 3) is 
rejected by him. Invited to act as judge of the discussion (c. 4), 
he declines. C. 15 Messalla is represented as frequently consid- 
ering the causes of oratorical decline, and in contrast with others 
the similar decline in Greece had only enhanced for him the 
value of the investigation into the causes of the decline. Secun- 
dus assures him that the man best fitted for the task was himself: 
' ad cuius summam eruditionem et praestantissimum ingenium cura 
quoque et meditatio accessit (16, 2).' Aper then speaks ; Messalla 
follows, and gives a bird's-eye view of Roman orators (67 lines). 
Maternus interrupts and calls for the causes. Messalla then dis- 
cusses some educational methods (146 lines), merely stating facts 
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well known to the rest. As already shown, he closes his remarks ; 
the others do not take up the discussion, but give way to him, 
and he quasi rursus incipiens has 68 lines. He had indicated 
the fact of the decline, had discussed educational methods in the 
earliest stages and in the education of young men. The next 
section discusses the third phase of the question : the effect or 
education furnished by political conditions. It stands in the 
same relation to the other two as they stand to each other — not 
the same in substance, but forming with them an organic unit. 
This is by far the most important part of the discussion, and it 
alone touches the magnae causae underlying the decline. This 
most important part could not have been assigned to Maternus, 
for it would not be proper to represent him as giving way to 
Messalla, repeatedly urging him to give causes, and then giving 
the most important cause himself. For the same reason it cannot 
be assigned to Secundus, for it would be out of harmony with his 
own statements about the superior qualifications of Messalla for 
the task and with the subordinate position assigned to him 
throughout the Dialogus. It is only to Messalla that we can 
assign this part, which rounds out the argument of Messalla, 
justifies the judgment of Secundus, and rewards the repeated 
efforts of Maternus to get a complete statement of causes, explains 
why Messalla and not Secundus spoke in the last chapter of the 
attack made by Maternus on the views of the preceding speaker, 
and why Secundus was not included in the final statement of the 
dialogue. 
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